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$100 MILLION ADDED TO SUMMER YOUTH JOBS PROGRAM; 
875,000 FEDERALLY SUPPORTED SUMMER YOUTH JOBS AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan said that an estimated 
875,000 summer jobs were now being filled through two programsfor economically 
disadvantaged youth. The two programs are the Job Training Partnership Act — 
(JTPA) and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC). 


With the signing by President Reagan of the supplemental appropriation 
for $100 million, the total summer jobs money now available under JTPA is 
$824.5 million, matching the total available last summer in money and jobs. 


State governments have allotted the JTPA funds to the 596 city, county 
and other local jurisdictions and organizations who are hiring disadvantaged 


youth 14 through 21 years of age under the Summer Youth Employment Program 
(SYEP), one of the functions of the Job Training Partnership Act. 


"This Administration is determined to help the needy youth of our Nation 
obtain as much valuable work experience as possible with these summer jobs." 
Donovan said. "It is also important to instill a sense of worth and economi< 
independence that only a real job can provide." 


The programs in some cases will include training and related education 
courses leading to permanent jobs in the future. The work will be in city 
and county agencies, hospitals, nurseries, playgrounds, police and fire 
department auxiliary units, and anywhere else that temporary summer work wil! 
help improve the services or facilities of a government or nonprofit agency 


The SYEP total of more than 810,000 summer jobs is being augmented by th 
TJTC program. An estimated 65,000 disadvantaged youth, 16 and 17 years old, 
expected to be hired by private employers for 90-day jobs between May | and 
September 15 this summer. Each youth hired enables the employer to obtain an 
85 percent Federal income tax credit on the total minimum wages paid. 


"TJTC opened up this opportunity for the first time last summer and more 
than 33,500 youngsters were hired under this program," Donovan said. "It cost 
employers a net of 50 cents an hour because of the tax credit, and we conserva- 
tively estimate a hiring total of close to 65,000 this summer. 


"TJTC is an efficient way to put the economically disadvantaged to work 
since it provides an incentive to the employer to hire such workers," Donovan 
said. "This youth target group is definitely benefiting from it." 


A few states did not receive funds under the supplemental appropriati 
because the legislation limited these additional funds to only those local 


areas whose initial 1984 allotments for the summer program fell below their 
funding level for 1983. 
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BLS HANDBOOK ASSESSES JOB PROSPECTS THROUGH 1995 


WASHINGTON -- Commissioner of Labor Statistics Janet L. Norwood announced 
that the Labor Department's most popular publication, the 1984-85 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook is available. Throughout the country, students and counselors 
rely on the biennial handbook as a comprehensive source of information about 
jobs and their future prospects. 


_ The 1984-85 Occupational Outlook Handbook discusses trends 
in job outlook based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
alternative projections of the labor force, industrial output and 
employment, and occupational employment. These projections were 
published in the November 1983 Monthly Labor Review and are based 
on alternative assumptions about economic growth. The handbook 
reports that--with the anticipated growth in the population and 
labor force--employment increases are projected in most 
occupations through the mid-1990's. Nevertheless, some 
occupations that are concentrated in declining industries or that 
are affected by technological change are projected to decline. 
Some highlights from the Handbook include: 


--Computer-related occupations are projected 

to have very rapid employment growth and favorable 
job prospects. Computer service technicians have 
the fastest projected growth rate, with employment 
expected to increase about 97 percent between 1982 
and 1995. Computer programmers, systems analysts, 
computer operators, and peripheral equipment 
operators are also among the top 10 fastest growing 
occupations. The Handbook also indicates that 
educational requirements for programmers are rising. 
Employers increasingly prefer applicants with a 
bachelor's degree in computer science or information 
science. Those with less education can expect some 
difficulty obtaining jobs. 


--Employment in most health occupations is 
projected to increase faster or much faster than 
average. The Handbook points out, however, that 
concentrated efforts to limit the rise in health 
costs would reduce the growth of many health 
occupations. For example, if cost containment 
measures were to result in fewer prescriptions for 
lab tests, the demand for clinical laboratory 
technologists would be reduced. 


--Despite the rising demand for health care, 
medical school graduates may encounter difficulty 
in securing choice residency positions and starting 
a practice because their number is increasing so 
rapidly. ; 
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--The job outlook for elementary school tea 

chers is 
expected to improve as enrollments begin to rise in 
response to the increase in the number of births in 
the late 1970's and early 1980's. 


~-Most construction and production occupations 

in which employment declined during the 1981-82 
recession are projected to rebound, although in some 
production occupations long-run employment growth will 
be limited by improvements in production techniques. 


~-Many occupations will be affected by the : 
introduction of new technology. Increased use of 
numerically-controlled machine tools, for example, is 
expected to result in much faster than average 
employment growth of tool programmers. Increased: use 
of automated material handling equipment, on the other 
hand, is expected to cause slower than average 
employment growth of industrial truck operators. . 


The 1984-85 Occupational Outlook Handbook discusses in 
detail about 190 occupations and presents information in tabular - 
form on 200 more. Together these occupations account for about 
75 percent of the jobs in the country. For each of the 
eceupations discussed in detail, information is included on: 


What the job is like 

Working conditions 

Personal qualifications, training, and 
educational requirements 

Chances for advancement 

Job prospects to 1995 

Earnings 

Related occupations 

Where to find additional information 


In addition to the detailed occupational statements, an 
introductory chapter--Tomorrow's Jobs--gives an overview of all 


the BLS projections. Other chapters give sources of additional 
information, a description of the assumptions and methods used in 
preparing the projections, and an index for cross-referencing 
Handbook occupations with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and the Standard Occupational Classification system. 


The 1984-85 Occupational Outlook Handbook (BLS Bulletin 
2205) costs $8.50 (only $10.00 for a durable hardcover copy). 
The Handbook may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, or from any of the Regional Offices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics listed below. Payment or GPO deposit account number 
must accompany the order. Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents. Those ordering 
directly from the Superintendent of Documents may use VISA or 
Master Card. (Include card number and expiration date. ) 


-more- 
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WHITE-COLLAR SALARIES, MARCH 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Average salaries increased at the lowest rates in more than 
10 years, according to an annual white-collar survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The survey covered 25 professional, administrative, technical, and clerical 
occupations in medium and large firms. Salary levels rose between 3 and 6 percent 
for most of the occupations compared over March 1983 - March 1984 survey periods. 
In contrast, occupational salary increases averaged about 7 percent yearly during 


the 1970s, rose to more than 9 percent in 1981 and 1982, but started dropping back 
in 1983. 


In conducting this survey of occupational pay levels, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics carries out its responsibility under the Federal Pay Comparability Act 
of 1970. The Bureau prepares a list of establishments covered by the survey, 
draws a probability-based sample from this list, and collects, tabulates, and 


reports the data. The survey design, however, is the responsibility of the 
President's Pay Agent. 


The Pay Agent--the Secretary of Labor and the Directors of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management and the Office of Management and Budget--specifies the geographic 
scope of the survey, the industries to be studied, the minimum establishment size 
to be included, and the survey occupations. The Agent also formulates compar- 
ability procedures, uses the survey results to develop statistical pay lines, and 
recommends comparability pay adjustments to the President. This division of res- 
ponsibility between the Bureau and the Pay Agent dates back to the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, the first formal expression of the principle of pay compar- 
ability for Federal white-collar employees. 


Average Salaries, March 1984 


March 1984 average salaries for eight levels of engineers, the largest pro- 
fessional group studied, ranged from $26,163 a year for college graduates in 
trainee positions to $70,788 for those responsible for highly complex engineering 
programs. Chemists' salaries ranged from $21,609 in level I to $63,072 in level 
VII, the highest level meeting BLS publication standards. Level IV engineers and 
chemists, the largest groups in each profession and representing fully experienced 
employees, averaged $39,005 and $37,643 a year, respectively. 


Salaries of accountants ranged from $19,843 a year at level I to $55,618 
at level VI. The range for the four levels of auditors surveyed was $19,671 
to $37,378. Salaries of public accountants ranged from $19,142 for new graduates 
at level I to $29,663 for supervisors at level IV. In the survey coding structure, 
the level designations among these accounting occupations are not synonymous, 


e.g., public accountants levels I-III equate to levels II-IV for accountants 
and auditors. The accountants, public accountants, and auditors included in 
the survey had at least bachelor's degrees in accounting or the equivalent in 
education and experience. 


Chief accountants, surveyed separately from accountants, were classified 
on the scope of their authority and the complexity of the accounting program. 
Those meeting the requirements of level I (directing a stable accounting system, 
prescribed in considerable detail by higher levels in the organization) averaged 
$35,199 a year; those with the higher requirements of level IV averaged $69,838. 


-more- 
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Buyers responsible for purchasing "off-the-shelf" items and services (level 
I) were paid annual salaries averaging $20,225. Buyers at level IV, who purchase 
highly complex technical items that are custom designed and manufactured, aver- 
aged $37,843 a year. 


Programmers and programmer analyst. trainees (level I) averaged $19,801 a 
year; this was approximately half the average of~-level V incumbents who plan and 


direct large computer programming projects or solve unusualty-complex programming 
problems. 


: Computer systems analysts were surveyed for the first time this year. Systems 
analysts I averaged $27,084 a year. This level includes workers who are familiar 
with systems analysis procedures and are working independently on routine problems. 
Systems analysts V, the highest level for which data could be presented, averaged 
$53,917 a year. At this level, analysts work as top technical specialists 
on extremely complex systems or are senior managers responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of large and complex systems. 


Attorneys included im the study (all having at least LL.B. degrees and bar 
membership) were employed in the legal departments of various manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing firms. Those performing entry level work involving clearly 
applicable precedents and well-established facts averaged $28,918 a year; those 
at level VI, the highest level surveyed, averaged $87,568. 


. Job analysts and directors of personnel were studied in the personnel man- 
agement field. Level II job analysts averaged $22,845 a year compared with 
$34,880 for those at level IV, who evaluate high level professional, adminis- 
trative, and managerial jobs. Personnel directors I, who administer conventional 
programs for 250 to 1,000 workers, averaged $35,444, compared with $65,874 for 
level IV, the highest publishable level. 


The technical support occupations surveyed were computer operator, drafter, 
engineering technician, and photographer. Computer operators I (work assignments 
consist of on-the-job training) were paid an average of $13,068 a year; level 
II, the largest computer operator group surveyed, averaged $16,337. Among the 
five engineering technician levels, III and IV accounted for a majority 
of the technicians and averaged $22,351 and $26,362, respectively. Drafters. I, 

a trainee level, averaged $12,596 a year; the average for drafters V, the highest 
level studied, was $29,057. Published averages for photographers ranged from 
$17,348 at level I to $28,749 at level IV of the five-level series. 


Among the 26 clerical work levels surveyed, average yearly salaries ranged 
from $9,869 for file clerks I to $26,916 for purchasing assistants III, the highest 
of a three-level series. Averages for nine of the clerical levels exceeded $18,000; 
nine ranged from $14,000 to $18,000; and eight--accounting clerks I, file clerks I, 
II, and III, key entry operators I, messengers, personnel clerks |, and typists I--'! 
fell below $14,000 a year. 


# # # 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JUNE 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods showed no Change 
on a seasonally adjusted basis in June, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reported. The index had also shown no change in April 
and May. Prices received by producers of intermediate goods moved up 0.4 percent, 
slightly more than in most other recent months. Crude material prices dropped 
1.0 percent about the same as in May. 


Among finished goods, consumer food prices declined for the third consecutive 
month. The index for finished energy goods decreased slightly, after rising 
considerably in each of the 2 preceding months. Capital equipment prices were 
unchanged, following several months of small increases. The index for consumer 
goods other than foods and energy increased a little more than in May. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods 
moved down 0.1 percent to 291.2 (1967=100). From June 1983 to June 1984, the 
Finished Goods Price Index rose 2.2 percent. During the same period, prices 
for finished consumer foods increased 3.7 percent, the index for finished 
energy goods fell 2.9 percent, finished consumer goods other than foods and 
energy rose 2.5 percent, and prices received by capital equipment producers 
moved up 2.6 percent. The index for intermediate goods climbed 3.3 percent 
in the 12 months ended in June 1984, and crude material prices rose 3.1 percent 
over the same span. 


# # # 








